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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thussday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. ; ; 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 


should return us a copy with his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 


Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 





POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 


Within this State, Out of the State, 
10 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 


Editorial Notice. 


As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
gsual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may bé needed by those who think of subscribing 
We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
triends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sore he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 


for it. 


himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-= 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 








LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
*¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily [say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Sou of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on EARTH 

4S IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
ey at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
‘* Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, He that believeth 

oa me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”’--John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘© All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dearn in Victory.” IJsaia,, 





GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


‘Jo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 


Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 


Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Vommunity of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
raembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer III. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer LY. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuartrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF Curistenvom. .ConsTITUTIONAL CuRIs- 
rranity. Tue Brste on Marriage. Pavut’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or AbDULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —CotLtoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con. 
densation of Life, &ce. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al) 
who wish to understand Bieter Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 
SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 34d,) of the 
Onerpa AssocraTtion. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Postage of Books,---Bible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength notin the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of 7he Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 














Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 


Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 


Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :—Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwheat Fiovwr, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK> 
of the best American ; manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

Za Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 

munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuerr Mix1 has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





‘ 


Community Machine-Shop. 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS, NEWARK, N. J. 











W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c. ; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 











The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

Ie Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


George Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘George Craain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameted Cloth, Ladies’ 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 





mune 43 Willow Place. 








VOL. III.---NO. 132. 





We copy part of a letter from C. L. Brace ia 
England, to the Independent. It is quite a plains 
sermon, we should say, to the clerical parish of 
that paper; and shows as through a crevice a 
gleam of light in surrounding darkness. 


*‘ Theologia Germanica.* 


Among many of the best people of England, 
both in the Church and out of the Church. we 
found a remarkable little book ‘in circulation. 
A book of devotion older than Luther, praised 
by him as second only to the Bible and St. Au- 
gustine; long read and valued in Germany, 
and now translated for English use with intro- 
ductions from two scholars, Kingsley and Bun- 
son. Theologia Germanica is its rather inap- 
propriate title. It dates back to the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and belongs to a school 
whose counterpart, as presented since in the 
writings of Fenelon A Madame Guyon, is bet- 
ter known to American readers. 


In the view of this school, the so-called 
‘* Friends of God,” selfishness is the great sin, 
aud there is no sin but selfishness. Self-renun- 
ciation, then, is the great duty, the complete 
giving up of the self-will to the will of God.— 
They advocated, too, with a sublime confidence, 
the eternal possibility of a more intimate and 
satisfying union of the soul with the Divine 
Spirit. They asserted continuously the worth- 
lessness of all hireling religion—that based on 
fear or hope of reward—and the constant in- 
dwelling of God’s spirit in the believers. 

The essential equality of laity and clergy 
was another of their tenets. 

This book, though its-‘author’s name is not 
certainly known, is supposed to come from a 
knight of the Teutonic order, a follower of 
this school, somewhere near 1350. As hinted 
above, there are in it occasional exaggerations 
of the great Christian truth of the duty of 
self-renunciation ; there are also, in a few pas- 
sages, metaphysical obscurities and mystical 
expressions not intelligible, except by a most 
liberal rendering. Still, passing those by, we 
ean sincerely say we have never yet read a 
devotional book so simple, so profound, and 
with a conception of religion so pure and uni- 
versal, yet at the same time so Christian. 

Luther, who introduced the Theologia to the 
German public, said of it : 

‘* T will have every one warned, who readcth 
this little book, that he should not take offence, 
to his own hurt, at its bad German or crabbed 
and uncouth words. For this noble book, 
though it be poor and rude in words, is somuch 
the richer and more precious in knowledge and 
divine wisdom. And I will ‘say, though it be 
boasting of myself, and ‘I speak as a fool,’ 
that next to the Bible and St. Augustine, no 
book hath ever come into my hands whence I 
have learnt or would wish to learn more of what 
God, and Christ, and man, and all things are.” 

Kingsley begins his introduction of the work 
as follows: ‘‘T'o those who really hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, and who therefore 
long to know what righteousness is, that they 
may copy it; to those who long to be freed, not 
merely from the punishment of sin after they 
die, but from sin itself while they live on earth, 
and who therefore wish to know what sin is, 
that they may avoid it; to those who wish to be 
really justified by faith, by being made just by 
faith and who cannot satisfy their consciences 
or reason by fancying that God looks on them 
as right, when they know themselves to be 
wrong, or that the God of truth will stoop to 
fictions (misscalled forensic) which would be 
considered false and unjust in any human 
court of law; to those who cannot help trusting 
that union with Christ must be something real 
and substantial, and not merely a metaphor 
and a flower of rhetoric; to those, lastly, who 
cannot help seeing that the doctrine of Christ 
in every man, as the indwelling word of God, 
the light who lights every one who comes into 
the world, is no peculiar tenet of the Quakers, 
but one which runs through the whole of the 
Old and New Testaments, and without which 
they would be unintelligible ; just as the same 
doctrine runs through the whole history of 
the early Church for the first two centuries, 
and is the only explanation of them. To all 
these this noble little book will recommend 
itself; and may God bless the reading of it to 


them and all others no less.”’ 


We will give afew cxtracts gathered at . 
random. 

“Love For THE Best.—A master called Bo- 
tius saith, ‘It is of sin that we do not love that 
which is best.’ He hath spoken the truth. 

“That which is best should be the dearest of 
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ali things to us; and in our love of it, neither proved condition ; that is, better adapted for {and not be used as a bladder of wind to flap in] We may look with admiration on a fine equestri- ood 
helpfulness nor a advantage nor in-| natures more and more perfect and complicated. | the face of reform. an statue, or an Amazon in bronze, but not with —_ 
eka — mon Bo Bape Pg Be pre ™ — In its earliest habitable state, its soil must have half the pleasure or sense of beauty that we en- A 
garded; but what is in truth the noblest and best been seanty and sterile, and almost destitute of Improved Breeds. joy in looking at * the Lovers going to a pa: 
of all things, should be also the dearest of all|C#lcareous matter, except in the state of sili-! ‘The art which seems to be attracting the most in-| Fountain.’ In living nature, when abroad, a group 
ay By oes eed no other cause than that it is — = a sang 4 = her wr d "| terest and success now-a-days, is the Art of Breed- | of affection such as will sometimes be seen in pla- . 

noblest and best. 1€ surface also, was Dut little elevated above} . ; : : =“ — 2 i n 
“Ereryat Buxssepness.—Further, ye should|the waters; and of course the atmosphere | *"&* Comparatively, it may ves ape . me a = Sree eee Pet oe ilton 
jearn that eternal blessedness lieth in one thing | mnst have been very damp; though the tem- the newest of the arts ; for whatev er attainments | the eye more ne az ae 
alone, and in nought else. And if man or the perature was very high. Every subsequent in the preduction of improved animals and plants enchant us even more than eloquence. ove- “ 
soul is to be —— a that one = ack _ change appears to have increased the quantity | the ancients may have made, there was very lit- beaming countenance in the crowd is more beau- i | 
i. ~ — arg Phan ” poe it ie Bove and fertility of the soil, the amount of the salts | tle approach to a sytematic and continued effort on | tiful to look at often, than the ‘sight’ the crowd - 
ness, or that which hath been made ood; and|°f lime and geine, and the dryness of the| scientific principles. It is a late development, has gathered to see. “al 
yet neither this good nor that, which we can atmosphere. Should another change occur, | and is now pursued with the ardor of a passion a 
name, or perceive, or show; but itis all and|similar to those through which it has already through the various departments of vegetables, Later from Europe, thos 
above all good things.” passed, we might expect the continents to be fruits, and domestic animals, and down even to seieeias ar emia tion: 
“Or Orpinances.—Therefore one who is poor| more fertile, and capable of supporting a den- on saline of fishes. The results are truly mar-| ‘Tho mail-steamer Canada from Liverpool, ar and | 
in spirit and of a humble mind, doth not despise | ser population. Arne h ‘ wining tosicle Foe < 1, prod 
or make light of law, order, precepts, and holy Receiving this theory of the earth’s long pre- velious; 80 much 60, , *} rived at Jersey City ear y yesterday morning. iy 4 
customs, nor yet of those who observe and cleave ‘ P : : thought the apples, pears, strawberries, shanghai! ‘The principal news of interest is the landing of rh 
wholly to them ; but with loving pity and gen-| Paration for its present inhabitants, we — dooks fowls, &c., of present product'on, as well as the! the allied forces on the Crimea. A telegraphic 
tle sorrow crieth, ‘Almighty Father, thou eternal | forward and suppose that the crown of existence steam-engine, are entitled to come in as types of! dispatch from Vienna, announces that on the 14th good 
pc hg siete phy wp ant pel By lindnees, 10 ec sa om — ~ os Row living | the age. If we observe the law and direction of| o¢ September, 25,000 English, 25,000 French, and ve 
infirmity, and sin, that is made needful and must | *"4 ng alle te wow taahers ampere: progress in this case, we may discover a not in-/3.000 Turkish troops landed at Eupatoria, a all 
be, which in deed and truth were neither need- | P'epating the earth for a still higher order of be- definite prophecy of future Paradise. 1. The place estimated to be about one hundred miles Ha , 
ful nor right.’ |For those who are perfect are|ings. Paul says, ‘The earnest expectation of the principal carniverous animals, all over the world, | fom Gunsteesh wibetceen, 4. eae sive 
on lends apakeiatiee wae. > “ ries oh “2 ae ae von “ ee as the lions, tigers, bears, wolves, &c., instead of] reserve of 14,000, was yet to be sent from Varna. ot 
derstand nothing better, and know and perceive Sen oF Me eo y nama —— improving or increasing, are becoming extinct.— | Of course, the main object of the expedition—the “7 
not wherefore all law and order is ordained ]” edly there the crowning race, for whom the earth 2. The unclean animals of the ceremonial law,| taking of Sevastopol is yettobedone. ‘There wit ti ul | 
“Or Losinc our Lire.—Christ anid, ‘ be 4 at has been so long preparing. the Horse, Camel, Elephant, &c. hold their own, probably be some hard fighting, as according to all vad 
casted do to he » =a tte flesh, per shall A true feeler [in reading a book] always brings he wenn a nad vad eae na accounts the Russians are preparing to make a by | 
not obey his own will nor the lusts of the body, |half the entertainment along with him; his own| though as beasts of burden, they are being gra vig orous resistance. whe 
but obey the commands of God... .and not seek | ideas are only called forth by what he reads, and| ually superseded by steam and other forces.—] ‘There was a report at Constantinople that the ‘ln 
his own, either in spiritual or natural things, but|the vibration within him entirely corresponds |The horse of the Arab, bred by barbanans, has] Gyar had consented to accept the terms proposed 
only the praise and glory of God in all things.} with those excited. Tis like reading himself and | joyer been improved upon by the most devoted by the four powers as the basis of negotiations for Bou 
For he who thus louseth his hfe, shall find it | not the book.—Sterne. MatdRdiiien 0. tax tae Gank ob Gnidindn kat papier hai ¢ 
in in eternal life. ‘That is, all the goodness, | — ———————— Sica enSs, SUS TS WHS BOT CHOEHES. . ; com! 
happinces, comfort, and joy which are in the crea- 1 the ruminating ox, sheep, &c., there has been Schamy], the Circassian Chief has gained a vic- eee 
ture, in heaven or on earth, a true lover of God T H 1} C I R C U L A R . some improvement, but not so marked as to se-| tory over the Russian troops in Asia. = 
Saseth comprehended in God himeclf. Yea, ame veers riously affect the type within any recent period-| The two principalities have been entirely evac- of " 
speakably od. th 9 much — ~~ ag aa BROORLYN, OGT. 7, 18544, | 4. Fowls and fishes, the feathered and the finny | yated by the Russians. — 
a he chen ie crema ne peda iain tale Meapegtiond | ge evidently undergoing considerable de-) The advices from Spain state that large sums of oa 
“Or Oneness witH Gop.—Moreover, there *Laweabiding Citizens.’ velopment. New and curious varieties of the money are distributed among the people in Mad- rane 
are yet other ways tothe lovely life of Christ, A cotemporary speaks of certain sentiments | {ormer, are being produced, and some of the] riq to keep them in agitation, and some of the 
beside those we have spoken of; to wit, that God | being ‘so obnoxious to our virtuous and law-|shanghais exhibited at the State Fair, were sur-| papers insinuate that Mr. Soule is the source from in 
ee, p pare ap e's J Sone See a abiding citizens ;’ and tho use of this latter ap-| passingly great. In the case of fishes, this de-| which it comes. He is called upon to deny it if builc 
Where the truth always reigneth, so that true |pellative in a lofty, sermonic way, we find is velopment is confined as yet to the production of | innocent. was | 
perfect God and true perfect man are at onc, and quite common when people have something par-| quantity, but the art in that direction has but cnahas ae tnaniinn.. the ( 
man so giveth place to God, that God himself is ticularly awful to say. It is a good round phrase | just been opened, and future experiments may fe ufact 
there, and yet the man too, and this same unity and sounds well; it makes one think of Shake-| present piscatory excellencies that are now un- —No tidings of the Arctic have yet been re, large 
pao po yy br lta mn a speare’s Justice— known. 5. But when we step across from this | ceived. eae vege 
like. Behold, there is Vhrist and nowhere else.’ | In fair round belly, with good capon lined, point of arimal culture, to the horticultural do- —The following is said to be the meee ems tic x 
With eye severe, and beard of formal cut, main, we find at once the highest activity of im-] tombstone in the Western country :—‘ After life’s ‘Me 
The Crowning Race. Full of wise saws and modern instances.’ provement going on in all directions. A marked | fitful fever and ague he sleeps well.’ ‘ imp! 
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ceeded. The rule of law in case of such rela- 
tionship is conclusive that the juror is unqualified. 





A friend furnishes us with the following ac- 
count of the State Fair: 

The Agricultural Fair. 

In attending the New York State Fair at Ham- 
jlton Square, on Thursday, we found our anticipa- 
tions, founded on present report and past success, 
not fully realized. New-York city is evidently 
not the most suitable place for an agricultural 
fair. It being so far from the center and more 
remote portions of the State, few, ifany, from 
those quarters, would or could send their produc- 
tions and have them appear to good advantage ; 
and consequently the display of fruits and general 
products of the farm was somewhat meagre, hard- 
ly equaling some of the best county exhibitions. 

The Fair was, however, in some respects very 
good. The grounds were well Jocated and com- 
modious; though not so easy of access as many 
would have liked, being four miles from the City 
Hall. ‘The display of cattle, though not so exten- 
sive as we have sometimes seen, was very fine; 
and some imported of the Devon and Ayrshire 
breed, attracted much attention, and were beau- 
tiful animals in their way. ‘The sheep department 
was well represented ; there being a large collec- 
tion of imported Merino and South Downs, which 
by sheep admirers were considered excellent. 
‘the swine family were well on the gronnd, as 
also the poultry departinent, of which there were 
some good specimens, from the long-legged Shang- 
hai duwn to che little Bantam no higher than the 
common dove. ‘lhere was a good display of 
horses, including some noted racers. Many pairs 
of tine matched horses were exhibited in the har- 
ness, being driven around a circular course for the 
inspection of the judges. ‘lhere were several pairs 
of mules that were much admired for their large 
tize and activity, being nearly as heavy as horses. 

In the center of the grounds were two wooden 
buildings, one termed * Mechanics’ Hall, which 
was occupied with implements of various kinds, 
the other devoted to the display of domestic man- 
ufactures. Adjoining these were two tents; the 
Jargest ‘Floral Hall,” and the other devoted to 
vegetables, butter, cheese, seeds, &c. ‘The domes- 
tic manufactures were not very extensive. The 
* Mechanics’ iiall’ contained all kinds of farmers: 
implements, including numerous kinds of mowing 
and reaping machines, washing machines, and the 
hke; but what interested us most in the mechan- 
ical line, was Halliday’s patent self-regulating 
windmill or engine, which was in practical opera- 
tion, and appeared to be simple and well adapted 
for the purpose of irrigation. 1t is mostly made 
of iron, and the iron frame for the fan or wing, 
is covered with thin, painted boards or sail- 
cloth, according to the size of the machine.— 
It is said that *by a simple and ingenious device: 
as a gale of wind increases, the wings gradually 
turn around, changing the angle at which they are 
set for acommon’ breeze, and when the tempest 
is raging at its height, hardly anything but the 
thin edges of the wings are presented to its power. 
As the gale abates, the fans gradually turn back, 
and when the storm is past, they resume their 
original position.’ ‘They are manufactured by 
Halliday, McCray & Co., Ellington, Ct. The 
cost of the une on exhibition was $85, exclusive 
of pump; and a size smaller, fifty dollars. 

At Floral Hall the display of fruits and flowers 
was quite small, and did not present near as fine 
appearance as the N. York Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion last season. Therewere few vegetables on 
exhibition, and nothing of especial interest with 
the exception of a few specimens of potatoes. 





Hiuts on Peach Culture. 


The greatest obstacle in the way of the success- 
fal culture of this beautiful fruit, is the formida- 
ble disease called the yellows. It is regarded by 
many as incurable, and has become so prevalent, 
that it is said to threaten, if not checked, the ex- 
istence of this fruit. At the present time peach 
orchards, as a general thing, live only five or six 
years, before being swept away by this scourge. 
The preservation of so valuable and desirable a 
species of fruit, and its healthy culture, should be 
a motive with pomologists for instituting experi- 
ments to discover, if possible, the cause of this 
disease. We think that it is more than probable 
that it is attributable to the exhaustion, by long 
continued cultivation, of certain elements of the 
80il which are necessary for the healthy growth 
and development of the tree and its fruit. The 
writer recollects some facts in a former experience 
in peach-growing which favors this idea. In sev- 
eral instances we have entirely cured old trees of 





the yellows, at an apparently hopeless stage, by 
freely manuring the ground about them with 
wood-ashes and urine. There is room for profit- 
able and intelligent experiment on this point, and 
we should like to see the matter tested by fruit- 
culturists. 

—A writer inthe N. Y. Times gives the fol- 
lowing item, which is worth attention: 


* An experienced pomologist states a fact that 
we have never seen publish ed, and that is, that to 
produce a particular variety of peach, instead of 
innoculating it isonly necessary to plant the en- 
tire fruit in the Fall. If the peach be dried it 
will do equally well. It is a simpler and cheap- 
er method, and the tree comes into bearing soon- 
er. We can account for the above result by the 
well known law of nature, by which like pro- 
duces like, which is strengthened when the pulp, 
which is the natural manure for the germ in the 
kernel, containing essential ‘ingredients of the 
parent stock, nourishes its reproductive vigor.— 
This theory was confirmee by the demonstration 
of several trees which had evidently never been 
budded, and whose fruit was identical with that 
of their progenitor.” 





Ve are Dead. 


To render efficiert service to any cause, 
it is necessary that one be in full sym- 
pathy with the spirit and life of that 
cause, otherwise, the service is not at- 
tractive ; neither is it acceptable as an 
expression of the affections. So no ser- 
vice is, or can be, acceptable to Christ, 
as an expression of love to him, except it 
be given from a heart overflowing in sym- 
pathy with his victory over sin and death. 

Paul urges, as a reason why the Colos- 
sians should place their affections on 
things above, that they are dead, and 
that their life is the life of Christ, 
and hid with him in God. He says, ‘ If 
ye then be risen with Christ, &c. As 
though he had said to them, ‘ You have 
believed on Christ, have received him in- 
to your hearts, and through sympathy 
with his death and sufferings for sin, you 
have become dead to sin, hence also, dead 
to this world. Your old life has been 
crucified, and put off, and now you are 
expected to be as free from all the influ- 
ences and incumbrances that attach to 
men of this world, as though you were 
literally dead and buried, so that you can 
give your undivided attention to my 
cause.’ 

As it will be seen, the expression, ‘ for 
ye are dead,’ was made to living men— 
men who were regarded, on the gound of 
their being dead, as qualified for execut- 
ing mighty deeds in the service of Christ. 


The very first thing then, which the 
gospel of Christ produces upon the re- 
cipients of its power, is the destruction 
of the life and spirit of this world. It 
kills, that it may make alive. And unless 
this death-blow to the carnal mind and 
to the selfish life, is effectually given, 
thoroughly making an end of one’s at- 
tachments and relations to all that ap- 
pertains merely to this life, one will look 
in vain for inspiration and freedom to 
render that sincere heart-service to Christ 
which alone satisfies the soul, and which 
the terms of the gospel alone demands. 
As the conqueror of death, Christ would 
of course receive as one of his trophies, 
all of the prerogatives of his conquered 
foe, and as death is the boundary be- 
yond which the social and civil insti- 
tutions of this world cannot pass, 
the soldiers of Christ find themselves, 
not in war with these institutions, but 
above and beyond them, having died to 
them, consequently having no more life 
in them, than a man would have in the 
toys of his boyhood. 

Dead men have little concern as to the 
treatment given to their bodies; so those 
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cannot feel otherwise than free, peaceful 
and happy, under whatever circumstances 
they may be placed. They cannot, in 
their true life be oppressed by, or iritated 
with the institutions of society, however 
selfish and abusive they may be to the 
outer man, and like Paul, the believer 
will find that under all possible circum- 
stances the truth is not bound, therefore 
he can rejoice. 





Jewish Ceremonies. 

In reading the history of the Jews one 
is often ready to exlclaim, Why did God 
burden them with so many ordinances 
and ceremonies ? and why was he so ex- 
acting and particular concerning the most 
minute details, many of which seem of 
trifling importance ? 

For an answer to these questions we 
present the following considerations : 


1. The tendency toward idolatry in the 
Jews was exceedingly strong, and the 
Lord in order to counteract it, or rather 
to supersede it, instituted a religious wor- 
ship so full of outward forms as to com- 
mand almost their whole attention.— 
They could not then have appreciated 
such a spiritual system of worship as that 
of the gospel. They demanded some- 
thing that was palpable to the senses. 
God gave it to chem; and so the same 
life that under different circumstances 
would have found vent in worshipping 
idols, was busied with the multiplied rites 
of the law, and directed in its attention 
toward the true God. 

2. Undoubtedly one great object in the 
mind of the Lord in imposing upon the 
Jews so many and such minute com- 
mands, was to develope in them perfect 
obedience. He dealt with them as a fa- 
ther whose heart is set on complete obe- 
dience, deals with his children. He is 
not satisfied with partial or occasional 
obedience, but requires obedience at all 
times and in all places. So God sought 
constant obedience in his children the 
Jews. ‘ Ye shall lay up these my words 
in your heart and in your soul, and bind 
them for asign upon your hand, that 
they may be as frontlets between your 
eyes. And ye shall teach them your chil- 
dren, speaking of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt 
write them upon the door-posts of thine 
house, and upon thy gates.’ 

3. The numerous offerings required by 
the law must have had a very good ef- 
fect in checking the spirit of covetous- 
ness in the Jews. They were commanded 
to offer the ‘first’ of all their flocks to 
God ; and the first-fruits of their labor in 
the field. In the face of all the offerings, 
duties and ceremonies of the law, covet- 
ousness had to strive against great diffi- 
culties. 

Many other considerations might be 
presented showing that every thing under 
the Jewish economy was dictated by the 
most supreme wisdom, and with the 
greatest desire for the best interest of the 


subjects. Ww. 
Wallingford Commune. 





Spiritual Presence. 

The doctrine of spiritual presence is 
of vital importance to us as spiritual be- 
ings, and easily understood in its first 
principles, while in its result it runs back 





who are dead with Christ to this world 


into those arcana of God which no man 
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hath seen. Every one knows what is 
meant by bodily presence, and the ten- 
dency is to conceive of spiritual presence 
in the same way,i.e. to take space inte 
account. But if we examine the subject, 
we shall find that the idea unconsciously 
expressed when we say @ person is ‘near 
and dear,’ though at the time he may be 
many miles distant, or on the other hand 
that he is ‘distant in his manners,’ while 
personally he may be present, is the ex- 
act truth. We find the following re- 
marks on, the subject in an old Home- 
talk : 

‘There is a doctrine of spiritual fel- 
lowship and intellectual discipline taught 
in the 6th of Matthew, which has not 
found place in any of the schools ; Christ 
says there, ‘ The light of the body is the 
eye ; if therefore thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light. But if 
thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness ;’ and that comes in con- 
nection with the precept, ‘ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, but lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven; for 
where your treasure 4s, there will your 
heart be also” This states the literal 
truth. He means that whatever your 
hear; is set upon spiritually, there your 
heart goes. And the setting of your 
heart upon any good thing, in the spirit- 
ual sphere, depends on your perception 
of that good, as he says, ‘ The light of 
the body is the eye.’ If you can direct 
your attention to any good, your heart 
will be there, you will go there, whether 
your attention is directed to God, or the 
Primitivg Church, or any other thing 
you can conceive of, as the treasures of 
heaven, &c. Sight, that is, sight of 
heart, sight combined with attraction, 
carries your spirit to its olject. It is as 
if you should fix your telescope on a star, 
and the moment you saw it you were in 
the stay.’ 

Chrigt was himself a living witness to 
this truth. His body seemed to be but 
little hindrance to his spiritual omni- 
presence. This was shown by his telling 
others’ thoughts on several occasions, by 
his healing the nobleman’s son at a dis- 
tance, by his knowing what was passing 
in Bethany while he was in Galilee, as 
well as in other ways. He testified 
many times that the Father was with 
him in the world: ‘ye shall leave me 
alone ; and yet I am not alone, bezause 
the Father is with me.’ He was not un- 
fitted to deal with the world; eloquent, 
shrewd, and wise beyond all competition, 
yet his conversation was in heaven— 
there his treasure was, and there his 
heart was also. 

We by virtue of our union with him 
may aspire to the same experience— 
Paul had it, as he says, in Col. 2: 5, and 
if we look into our daily experience, we 
can see that we do approach spirits, ac- 
cording as we direct our- attention.— 
There is movement on both sides, ‘ Draw 
nigh to God, and he will draw nigh unto 
you.’ 

In this light we can have some idea of 
the importance of our words. They are 
perpetually bringing us into rapport with 
invisible powers, and hence the value of 
the ‘Confession of Christ.’ It opens the 
door to him that is knocking. It is im- 
possible to confess Christ without in some 
degree directing the attention to him, 
and the control of our -attention is that 
by which he gains power over us. It isa, 
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little thing; but is it not by little things 


that man maintains command over the 
elements ? What little things are the 
valves of an engin2; how great the pow- 
er they control! When Prof. Page was 
exhibiting his Electriv Engine, the writer 
saw him take the two wires from his pow- 
erful galvanic battery, one in each hand, 
without injury; but the wires were insu- 
lated; and that little fold of cloth that 
insulated them was all that stood be- 
tween him and death. So the little act 
of directing the attention to God by 
prayer and confession, is all that stands 
between man and perdition. D. 
Wallingford Commune. 





‘Heavenly Places.”’ 
NOTES OF AN EVENING CONVERSATION. 


The accustomed faces were present, 
and conversation was free. The subject 
proposed for discussion was the 6th verse 
of the 2d chapter of Ephesians, or ‘ what 
is meant by sitting together in heavenly 
places?’ <A lexicon was opened, and 
all the passages containing the Greek 
word epourania, here translated ‘heaven- 
ly places’ were read. (Places is added 
in the translation.) The same word oc- 
curs in Heb. 6: 4, ‘have tasted of the 
heavenly gift,’ and this clause is evident- 
ly explained by what immediately follows, 
‘have tasted of the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come.’— 
For other references, see John 3: 12, 
Heb. 3: 1, 8: 5, 12:22, &c. In the 
epistle to the Ephesians, the expression 
is used four times, viz. in 1: 3, 2: 6, 
3: 10, and 6: 12. In one case the 
translation is not faithful. The 12th 
verse of the 6th chap. should read, ‘ We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, 
against rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in 
heavenly [instead of high] places” It 
was remarked that Prof. Stuart sanctions 
the distinction which is implied in the 
mistranslation, ‘high places,’ and refers 
this expression to the air or upper re- 
gions of the atmosphere, where evil spirits 
were anciently supposed to dwell, because 
be thinks that Paul could not have meant 
that the Christian struggle was with good 
angles in heaven, and he has no idea 
that evil angels are there. But it ap- 
peared incredible to us that Paul should 
ase this phrase, which is not a common 
one, in different senses in the same epis- 
tle; and we saw in the 10th verse of 
the 3d chap. that the church was to 
make known to the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places (the same ex- 
pression asin 6: 12,) the manifold wis- 
dom of God, and inferred that in a place 
where the gospel was yet to be manifes- 
ted, there might be spirits that would 
reject it. We saw from other scriptures 
that it was the destiny of that church 
to judge angels, to overcome and cast the 

devil and his angels out of heaven, &c. 


After some discourse, the conversat ion 
turned upon the locality of heaven.— 
The idea was dwelt upon, that it has 
no relation to external space, that it 
ig near or distant according to our spirit- 
ual condition. Spirits are not separat- 
ed by space, but by different degrees- 
of refinement or purity. Two persons 
may be far apart in external space, 
and their spirits be mingled in uni- 
eon or they may be near in person without 
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of the same quality are near, and unlike 
spirits are removed from each other. If 
we cannot altogether exclude the idea of 
space, we should conceive of our approach 
to heaven as from the outward to the in- 
ward, or toa centre. Heaven is to our 
world what the soul is to the body. We 
should not seek it laterally but internally. 
A ‘nest of boxes’ the greater inclosing 
the less, and so on to the central one of 
all, would represent the spheres of spirits 
within each other, the more gross nearest 
the material surface, and growing re- 
fined by many shades towards the cen- 
tre, where is the presence of God, the 
most spiritual of spirits. The Jewish 
tabernacle shadowed forth this truth — 
The way into the holiest was within a 
veil, and still within another veil. 

One observed that he believed there 
is a particular place in our persons where 
is seated our susceptibility to spiritual 
communication. That place which bounds 
with joy, which sinks with fear, and swells 
with anger, which every one’s own in- 
stinct will point out as near the pit of 
the stomach ; that at that spot there is 
an invisible organ or faculty as distinctly 
adapted to communication with the spir- 
itual world as any of our other senses are 
adapted to communication with the visi- 
ble World. This was a fact to him so 
abundantly illustrated in his own expe- 
rience that no false shame could prevent 
his confessing it, and recommending 
it to the attention of others. He 
said that he had found the words of 
Christ to be literally true—‘ He that be- 
lieveth on me, as the scripture hath said, 
out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.’ John 7: 38. Physiologists have 
located the soul or seat of the inner man 
in the brain, and Theologists have not 
disputed the question with them, but 
there is more true philosophy in the idea 
of the mystics, that to find his way in- 
ward a man should concentrate his 
thoughts upon the epigastric region. 

In the Bible the spiritual organ is 
called the heart ; but by use that name 
has come to loose its true significance. 
We may call it the spiritual sensorium, 
or the esthetic centre. It is to the spir- 
itual world what the ear is to the terres- 
trial atmosphere ; i. e., it has the suscep- 
tiblity of preceiving heavenly vibrations. 
This susceptibility can become the source 
of inconceivable pleasure, to which all 
the delights of the senses can never be 
compared. It needs to be developed by 
use. We can suppose that a person pos- 
sessing a perfect ear for music, and every 
natural qualification to enjoy the most 
exquisite pleasure from melody of sound, 
should nevertheless live and die without 
hearing any music, and ignorant of his 
possession of the faculty to enjoy it. So 
sensualists are living on, without knowing 
that they have within them a sense worth 
a thousand times more for its power of 
giving pleasure, than the eye or the ear. 
Each person present was asked to tell 
what he knew about the location and the 
manifestations of this spiritual faculty. 
One and another said they believed that 
the seat of emotion and of the passions 
was in the lower part of the breast—that 
in times of special excitement their con- 
sciousness of this fact had been distinct, 
especially that spiritual joys were tasted 
there. One said that he had not been ac- 
customed to notice the place of his emo- 
tion, but he could revive in his mind scenes 
in his experience, which no words could 
better describe than the promise of Christ 
which has been quoted: (John 7: 38.)— 
One time in particular, he said, when he 
was full of joy and the love of God, it 
seemed to ‘gurgle’ up as from an over- 
flowing fountain in his breast ; and this 
sensation was so palpable that if he did 








afy proximity of spirit, because spirits 


not have the literal ‘ hiccups,’ he constant- 


ly felt as though he should. His spirit- 
ual sensations corresponded to them.— 
This reminded us of the passage—‘It 
shall be in him a well of water, springing 
up into everlasting life.’ One said that 
he believed the expressions which are in 
common use, about the heart ‘leaping 
for joy,’ ‘sinking with fear,’ sorrow, &c., 
had a natural foundation. Another said 
that in times of great tribulation, he had 
felt in this region a ‘horrible goneness.’ 
Another gave his ideas in this way: All 
happiness whatever, is produced by the 
commingling of two lives. Thus the 
pleasure of eating consists in the union 
of animal life with the life of the food. 
Intellectual pleasure is found in the con- 
tact of the mind with different ideas. 
Now the happiness that is sometimes ex- 
perienced at the centre of life differs from 
all other kinds, not in the philosophy of 
its production, but in the circumstance 
that the two lives concerned in producing 
it, are wholly spiritual and inward. Thus, 
this kind of happiness is enjoyed inde- 
pendently of, and frequently induces an 
aversion to, every sort of outward excite- 
ment, either physical or mental, for the 
time being. Hence we conclude that it 
is the result of the communion of our hfe 
with that of refined and holy beings, and 
that here is the point of deepest spiritual 
contact, and consequently the ultimate 
seat of infinite pleasure or pain. 

One of the party said that once ina 
great while, in the night season, ‘ when 
the spiritual word was still and the devils 
all asleep,’ and favorable circumstances 
concurred, this spiritual sense was awake 
in its heavenly sphere, and his happiness 
was exquisite beyond conception, He 
could hear the whispers of the whole 
heavenly host.—‘ Eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him ; but 
God hath revealed them unto us by his 
Spirit.’ Another believer said that she 
had experienced the same fullness of joy. 
The first said it was true that the same 
place was susceptible of equally intense 
suffering. There he felt the thrust of 
malignant assailants, and wrestled with 
spiritual wickedness. There he believed 
was the seat of wretchedness in the 
wicked; there gnawed the worm that 
never dies. In speaking of the exquisite 
pleasures which he knew this suscepti- 
bility could give, he remarked that it 
was thought pernicious to read romances 
because they presented pictures of hap- 
piness, and awakened desires, which never 
could be realized ; and for himself, it 
was the vain regret of his youth that 
imagination should exceed reality—that 
imagination should be so glowing, but 
reality so flat. But this feeling had 
passed away. We might form our con- 
ception of happiness with the utmost aid 
of the imagination, and yet God was 
‘able to do exceedingly abundantly above 
all that we ask or think.’ 

The conclusion of all was, that the 
kingdom of heaven is within us, and that 
to sit together in heavenly places we need 
not go here or there, but in through the 
gateway of our own hearts ; that within 
us there is a centre, corresponding to the 
centre of the universe, i.e., in heaven, 
and that when communication is open be- 
tween our heaven and the heaven of God, 
we are substantially Iv HEAVEN.—Put- 
ney, Jan., 1846. 


The National Baby Show. 


The National Baby Show took place at Spring- 
field (O.) to day, Oct. 5, and one hundred and 
twenty entries of babies were made. 

The first premium for the finest baby of two 
years old or under was a tea set with a salver, 
valued at three hundred dollars. 

The second premium for the next best baby, 
was a tea set valued at two hundred dollars. 

The third premium was two hundred dollars 
for the finest ch'ld under one year of age. 

The fourth premium was a Parian marble 

oup. 

The first premium was awarded to Mrs. Rom- 
ner of Vienna, Ohio; the second io Mrs. Mac 
Dowell of Cincinnati ; the third to Mrs. Arthur 








of Philadelphia; the fourth to Mrs. 
Howe of Cincinnati. 

A letter was received from “ Fanny Fern” 
and read to the edification of all concerned. 

Letters were also received from Mrs. Swiss. 
helm, Mrs. Crittenden, Mrs. Mott and Horace 
Greeley Esq. 

Mr. Greeley thought that much attention 
should be given to the development of the hu- 
man constitution ina country where able-bodied 
men sold for $500 to $1,500 a-piece. 

Mrs. Mott thought that black babies should 
have been admitted to this Exhibition and had 
an equal chance with the whites. 

Among the exhibitors was an old woman who 
came with her seventeenth child. She claimed 
& premium on that ground. 


Henry 





Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk...... 

He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright days; 
But he that hides « dark soul and foul thoug ts 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon ! 





German Bripes.—Mr. James Brooks, of the 
New-York Express, who is now in Europe, in 
a recent letter says: 

The Germans by the way, have a queer way 
of making ‘* Brides,” and of doing some other 
things in the courting and marrying way, which 
may interest you, perhaps. When a maiden is 
betrothed, she is called ‘‘ Bride,” and so con- 
tinues till she becomes ** wife.” All the while 
she is engaged she is a “ Bride.”” The lovers, 
immediately upon the betrothal, exchange 
plain rings, which are worn ever afterwards till 
death parts them. The woman wears hers on 
on the third finger of the left hand, and the 
man his on his—hand. When the “ Bride” 
becomes ‘* wife,’’ her ring is transferred to the 
third finger of the right hand, and there it re- 
mains. The husband always wears his ring 
just as the wife wears hers, so that if you look 
upon a man’s hand you can tell whether he is 
mortgaged or not. There is no cheating for 
him ever after—no coquetting with the girls, ag 
if he were an unmarried man; for lo! the 
whole story is told by his finger ring. A Vi- 
cnnese married lady was much amused when I 
told her that in our country we only “ ring the 
women, but let the husbands run at large un- 
marked. ‘*Oh, that is dreadful,” said she, 
more than half shocked. ‘‘ Think, there is 
Frederick, my husband—only 24—so young, 
so handsome—and all the girls would be taking 
him for an unmarried man, and be making love 
to him!” ‘ Qh, itis dreadful !”? ‘* Is it not !” 
‘* They would never know he was married.” — 
‘* How can you doso in your country?” I 
would not live there with Frederick for the 
world.” Thinking over the reasoning of my 
fair Viennese, I could not but come to the con- 
clusion with her, that in her country there was 
more security for the wife ; and that, therefore, 
her custom was better than ours. But would 
not there be arebellion among the men in 
America, if the wives were thus to put a public 
stamp of “* property”? upon their husbands eve- 
ry step they took ? 





The following from an English paper illustrates 
human and especially editorial pride in respect to 
owning a mistake: 


“A distinguished editor was in his study. A 
long, thin, ghostly-visaged gentleman was announ- 
ced. With an asthmatic voice, but in a tone of 
studied civility, for otherwise the editor would 
have assuredly transfixed him with a fiery para- 
graph the next morning, the stranger said, ‘Sir, 
your journal of yesterday contained false informa- 
tion.’ ‘Impossible, sir; but tell me what you al- 
lude to” * You said that Mr. M. had been tried.’ 
‘True.’ ‘Condemned.’ ‘Very true.’ ‘ Hung.’ 
‘Most true.’ ‘Now, sir, 1 am the gentleman 
himself” ‘Impossible!’ ‘TI assure you it is a fact 
and now [ hope you will contradict what you 
have allegea.’ ‘By no means, sir.’ * How! what 
do you mean? you are deranged.’ ‘I may be 80, 
sir; but I will not doit.’ ‘I will complain to 4 
magistrate.’ ‘ As you pledse; but I never retract. 
The most [ can do for you is to announce that the 
rope broke, and that you are in perfect health.— 
I have my principles, sir; I never deceive.’ ” 





A Russian Present.—The Emperor of Russia 
has presented to Chas. H. Haswell, Esq., the we'l 
known Engineer of this City, a magnificent dia- 
mond ring, worth some $1,500, in consideration 
of his professional labors in the furnishing of 
drawings of steam machinery, including the en- 
gines of the steamer Powhatan, which Mr. Has- 
well had designed for the U. S. Navy. The draw- 
ings were made at the instance of the late Mr. 
Bodisco, former Russian Minister to the United 
States. 
ES I TS 

Letters Received. 


E. G. Hawley; Mary Grenell; J.J. Franks ; 
M. A. Sibley ; G. W. Robinson; Mary Tobey ; 
L. R. Beach; P. M. at Owasco, N. Y. 
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